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View of Wheeler Dam in Northern Alabama, a 
prominent feature of the TVA Project. This dam, 
with its output of 129,600 kilowatts, is more than 
a mile long and extended the deep-water navigation 
channel in the Tennessee River for seventy-four miles 

|. upstream. 
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MR DALTON’S first move to make 


| planning work better is politic. We 


welcome the revised General Devel- 
opment Order, while hoping that 
this is not the only or the most 
important sweep of the new broom 
hailed by the Lord Chancellor. 
Important as it is to get rid of need- 
lessly irritating controls, it is vastly 
more important to restore public 
faith that planning can do something 
worth while. This is a matter upon 
which a Minister of high rank in the 
Cabinet can render inestimable and 
permanent service to the nation at 
this stage. 

The good that a past Minister has 
done is too apt to be interred with 
his seals of office. It is a merit as well 
as a criticism of the 1947 Act and its 
Statutory instruments that they em- 
body a thoroughgoing logic. Their 
principles are sound—given the in- 
tention to carry out the great national 
planning policy on which there was a 
healthy consensus of opinion in the 
years 1944 to 1948. What has hap- 
pened since then is not only that that 
policy has to a certain extent been 


lost sight of in the pursuit of depart- 
mental and municipal aims of shorter 
range, so that public acceptance of 
planning has weakened. It is also that 
the sheer logic of the planning idea 
has been pushed too far absolutely, 
as well as relatively to public un- 
concern with its objectives. 

Thus there is in logic a perfect case 
for the control of the colour of outside 
painting if external design is con- 
trolled. Obviously the most pleasing 
architectural group could be made an 
eyesore by one occupier who painted 
his house with yellow and mauve 
diagonal stripés. And the happiness 
of one occupier can be much dimin- 
ished if his neighbour fills with hen- 
coops and rabbit-hutches part of the 
scene on which his living-room win- 
dow looks. In fact many a well- 
managed private estate has en- 
hanced its values by controlling these 
things. A public sensitive to aesthetic 
amenities will accept such controls 
gladly from a management in which 
it has confidence. But an average 
British owner-occupier will not at 
present accept them from an average 
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local council. He prefers his own free- 
dom, even though it means taking a 
chance on the good taste and 
decency of his neighbour. Yet in 
smiling on the Dalton opportunism 
we would be wrong to despise the 
Silkin logic. 

‘Damn _ braces: bless relaxes,” 
said Blake in a very British mood. 
The relaxations in the GDO will be 
popular, and in the main they can do 
no harm to the planning purposes 
that really matter. In 999 cases of a 
thousand the extension of a dwelling- 
house by a tenth of its 1948 cubic 
content will injure nobody. Here and 
there a domestic extension or out- 
building will revive some individual’s 
belief in control. There will be more 
joy over the 999 persons who extend 
harmlessly than over the one sinner 
who cannot now be brought to 
repentance. Yet good estate manage- 
ments will be wise to retain this type 
of control under their agreements 
and to administer them with firm- 
ness as well as discretion. Much that 
cannot be applied by law will be 
accepted under contract. 

The release from control of factory 
extensions up to a tenth of the 1948 
cubic content, with a maximum of 
5,000 square feet, is a less wise con- 
cession. In many areas it will not 
matter, but there are some—notably 
in big cities suffering from over- 
concentration of places of employ- 
ment—in which it is urgently neces- 
sary to place every possible check on 
business extensions, and only to per- 
mit those for which there is really no 
alternative. 

This brings us to the major issue 
that faces Mr Dalton, and gives him 
his chance to write his name in plan- 
ning history. There was grit in the 
lubricating system of the planning 
machine, and he has done well to 
change the oil. We invite him now to 
turn his attention to the petrol tank, 
which is right down to the reserve. 
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Several phrases in the circular ex- 
plaining the new GDO commend its 
concessions as “benefiting”? house- 
holders, farmers, and industrialists. 
This seems to us more like drafting 
for a platform speech than for an 
official circular, and not very astute 
tactics at that. If planning itself were 
of no interest to these classes (half the 
community) the words would be 
appropriate. But it is a natural in- 
ference that further concessions might 
benefit them still more, right up to 
the abolition of controls altogether. 
Except for slight references to “‘speci- 
ally beautiful areas” and “listed 
buildings” no consciousness is shown 
that planning itself “benefits” any- 
body. This is one of many recent 
symptons that planning has become, 
in the minds of its administrators, 
merely a tool for safeguarding certain 
aesthetic assets of the nation. Im- 
portant as this aspect is, it interests 
only a tiny minority of the public. 
And even the aesthetic battle is in 
danger of being lost through the 
failure to mobilize on the planning 
side the far greater forces available in 
our congested cities and towns. 

The popular arguments for plan- 
ning lie in its power to rescue the 
millions from slums, from multi- 
storey flats, from the shortage of 
gardens and play-space, from strap- 
hanging and long daily bus journeys. 
And the most important country- 
sides to preserve (not excepting the 
National Parks) are the threatened 
green belts of the cities. Far greater 
priority for the new towns, more new 
towns in certain regions, the active} 
building up of existing country 
towns, and progress with low-density 
redevelopment in central areas— 
these are the things that could revive 
enthusiasm for planning. By getting 
all departments to work together 
energetically for these purposes Mr 
Dalton could transform the wholé 
atmosphere. 
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lists, The unique character and contrasts of the Peak District are des- 
fting cribed, with particular reference to the problems raised by mineral 
sul deposits and associated industrial activities. 
were by MAJOR GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE 
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1 be HE Peak District National Park number of visitors to the Hope 
1 in- will serve the largest industrial Valley alone on a recent fine bank 
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ecent offers much that is denied to the park: the Edale Valley and Kinder 
ome, dweller in the Midland towns: fresh Scout; the Roches and the River 
ators, air and tranquillity, and the rich Dane; Haddon, Bakewell, and the 
rtain continuing pageant of country life River Wye; Chatsworth and the 
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Fox Photos 


View of the Winnats 


and Nottingham, Manchester and 
Sheffield, and even from Birming- 
ham, the week-enders come in their 
tens of thousands. The choice of the 
Peak as first national park is indeed a 
good one. 


Administration 


The demand for smooth organiza- 
tion has been robbing our land and 
life of character and is provoking 
an increasingly fierce defence of 
local customs, languages, and 
scenery; and it is a measure of the 
resurgence of public opinion against 
uniformity that the National Park 
Act became law against depart- 
mental opposition. It is not yet clear, 
however, that such administrative 
opposition to the changes in the 
planning pattern as determined by 
the 1947 Act, has been overcome. 
Although the National Parks Act pro- 
vides for a unified administration for 
each national park, the local authori- 





ties have been canvassing against the 
removal from their planning control 
of portions of their territory within 
the park area. In the Peak District 
there are five planning authorities: 
Derbyshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
and West Riding County Councils, 
and Sheffield County Borough. 
Derbyshire CC has publicly opposed 
the setting up of a joint board and has 
won the support of Cheshire and 
Staffordshire CCs. If Derbyshire suc- | 


- ceeded in preventing the setting up of 


a joint board, the purpose of national 
parks as defined by John Dower 
would be defeated. 


Contrasting Scenes 


Upon the outcome of these struggles 
depends the fate of a lovely country- 
side. The Peak District comprises two 
vast and totally different country- 
sides, each of more than 250 square 
miles, corresponding to the rocks 
which lie immediately below the soil 
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and which not infrequently jut out 
upon the landscape in the form of 
rocky edges and bluffs. Mountain 
limestone, which is white and shining, 
occupies the southern part of the 
Peak District, and millstone grit, 
sombre and majestic, the north. 

The limestone country is the 
country of the dales and smooth 
rolling uplands, the land of potholes, 
caves, and deep river gorges, the 
habitat of a host of meadow flowers 
and song birds. Gritstone gives us the 
crag-edged moors of heather, bil- 
berry, and wavy hair grass. Here 
flowers are rare and birds’ cries are 
wild. This is an open country which 
challenges the wayfaring man. 

The surface rocks have for a 
thousand years been used for building 
and even across the wild upland of 
Kinder Scout and Bleaklow Stones 
the gritstone walls throw out stray 
tentacles. The small farm of about 
100 acres is the background of the 
Peak District scene. In the north on 
the lower slope of the gritstone heights 
the sycamore-sheltered farmstead or 
manor hall sits commandingly above 
its small store of grass and plough 
land, and from its backward bound- 
aries stretch the limitless moors of 
bilberry and heather, where flocks of 
up to 3,000 mountain sheep find their 
keep throughout the year. There are 
more cows now, but mountain sheep 
are time-honoured and will never 
yield pride of place on the moors. The 
barns and byres with their bewel 
holes and pigeon lofts, the farm 
houses and halls, and the boundary 
walls are all built in the millstone grit 
and compose themselves harmoni- 
ously with the wild upland scenery. 

In the limestone south all is white 
and gay. The farm buildings and 
walls are also of stone, but this is 
limestone, dazzling white in the sun 
and purple in the shadows, contrast- 
ing in exquisite delicacy with the 
short bright green turf and meadow 
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flowers. There is no material for 
roofing in the limestone beds, and 
gritstone slates or Staffordshire blue 
tiles are imported for this purpose. It 
is a happy association, these bright 
limestone walls and the blue and 
brown of the tiles and slates. The field 
walls in the limestone country are 
thick and loosely built of irregular 
pieces of limestone picked at random 
from the fields. At first sight it is 
difficult to imagine these jumbled 
structures standing more than a few 
days, yet most have stood for a hun- 
dred years. It is the profusion of walls 
as much as their construction which 
holds the attention and makes one 
speculate why fields so small were 
thought necessary. As a spectacle the 
limestone field walls are a joy, 
dividing the rolling landscape into 
small green bays full of heavy 
Leicester sheep or Frisian cows; or 
empty, inviting the wayfarer to rest 
among their grasses and wild pansies. 
The brilliant line of the walls, cutting 
the turf for mile upon mile, now dis- 
appearing into a mysterious tree- 
filled declivity, which warns of the 
deep cleft of the dale precipices, now 
cutting purposefully across the easier 
contours as a boundary of a road, 
vivifies the scene with delight. 


Recreation 


To savour the natural beauty of 
the Dark and the White Peak District 
and the pageant of country life and 
the seasons is the chief pleasure of 
the national park: and walking, 
cycling, or horse-back riding are the 
best means of discovering them. One 
cannot follow the whitethroat from 
hedge to hedge or stalk the rare 
white hare from a motor car. For the 
adventurous the edges of the high 
moorland give good rock climbing. It 
is said that gritstone climbs are among 
the most difficult in the world. In the 
honeycombs of the limestone dome 
there are pot holes and caves, many 
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Scene in the Manifold Valley 


already explored but untamed, and 


worthy of revisiting; some com- 
mercialized and safe to take the 
family; others waiting for the thrust- 
ers to break new ground. Fishing, 
horse riding, gliding, hunting, shoot- 


ing, all may be enjoyed throughout 


the Peak. 


Industry and the Park 


The central position of the Peak 
District gives all its industrial re- 
sources additional value. The heavy 
industries of Manchester, Sheffield, 
Derby, and Stafford, indeed the 
whole industrial Midlands with 
22,000,000 of population, are not 
more than twenty miles from its 
borders. Limestone is a common rock 
product available in vast quantities 


throughout England, but in the Peak 
District it is nearest to the Midland 
industries. It is less costly to transport, 
Limestone is also the base rock of the 
most glorious scenery in the Peak 
District. It is the mother and father of 
the dales, of the open upland, and of 
the massive tors. Limestone has been] 
taken from Derbyshire since time out} 
of mind for local purposes, but in 
small cartloads from numerous small 
quarries, happy little incidents ringed 
round with white stone walls. In: 
dustrial quarrying of limestone for) 
steel flux, for the chemical industries, 
and even for whiting for bread, takes 
not a few yards but many acres, ruins 
entire hillsides, and troughs its way 
through the intimate dales. It is 
either dales or cheap stomach powders, 
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that is the kind of choice. Dovedale is 
threatened; about the northern rim 
of this dale an army of quarrying con- 
cerns is already massed. Twice they 
have tried to break through the hill 
barrier and seize the upper Dove. 
They will try again with every wea- 
pon in their armoury. Peak District 
limestone is good as well as cheap, and 
industry’s advocates willclaim “‘good”’ 
to mean “‘unique’’. Limestone is only 
one of many products won from the 
Derbyshire earth. There are many 
other minerals whose winning is often 
accompanied by ugliness: lead, fluor 
spar, barytes, silica sand, monu- 
mental limestone, stone for making 
grindstones, and clay for cement. ‘The 
winning of fluor spar has gone far to 
spoil the ancient village of Eyam. 

It may not be easy to stop many of 
these industries even in a national 
park, but it must be ensured that 
their activity shall not detract from 
the treasures for which the park 
is a store house. Minerals may be 
mined but only on the condition of 
eliminating the usual ill-effects of 
their working. 


Buildings and Roads 


What next? Roads, houses, build- 
ing of all sorts, water, indeed all 
change comes into the conspectus 
and must pay a tribute to the setting 
in a national park. It will not do to 
throw up houses or farmsteads in the 
cheapest materials. The Peak District 
is a stone country. Stone is a local 
primary product and its most legiti- 
mate use is a local one. Its most 
pleasing use is for building walls for 
fields and houses. It may cost more 
at first to build in stone which is only 
just coming back into fashion after 


years of neglec.. The Minister of 


Health by a far-sighted measure has 
made it possible for local authorities 
to have an additional Exchequer 
grant to build in local materials, in- 
cluding stone, where the character of 
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the setting requires it. The Minister 
of Town and Country Planning 
should make it possible by similar 
measures for all works in the national 
park to be of local materials, and this 
assistance should be extended to 
private as well as to statutory de- 
velopers. 

The convenience of new roads or 
the widening of existing ones must be 
put in the balance against loss of 
farming efficiency and natural beauty. 
It has long been the ambition of road 
makers to drive a motor road up 
Winnats Pass. Once at a_ public 
inquiry before the Ministry of Trans- 
port they were worsted. Will they not 
try again? It is feared that they will, 
for the powerful interests of the 
cement and limestone industries are 
involved. Should the present road up 
Mam Tor become more difficult to 
maintain, and each year a section 
slips to destruction, the attack on the 
Winnats will be renewed. There is a 
less convenient alternative, up Brad- 
well Dale, and the weight of national 
park interest should ensure it full 
consideration. 


Water Supplies 


Impounding schemes for supplying 
water have in the past reduced the 
beauty of the gritstone areas of the 
national park. Clean rivers are an 
insurance against these impounding 
schemes. The good condition of the 
River Dove made it possible to avoid 
constructing a vast reservoir in the 
Manifold Valley. Thus, instead of 
drowning twenty-five farms and 
causing the ruin of the beautiful 
sister valley of the Dove, it was found 
possible to take all the water which 
Leicester required straight from the 
Dove below its more beautiful reaches. 
More and more rivers of the Peak 
and the adjacent watersheds must be 
cleaned. The Don and the Trent, 
once sweet and wholesome, are 
stinking sewers. It is astonishing that 
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such licence has been allowed to 
industry. 

In national parks one may justifi- 
ably hope that a change will be 
made and that public nuisance and 
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prodigal waste of land or the destrug- 
tion of its characteristic natural 
beauty will not be tolerated whether 
it be by the State, by public corpora- 
tions, or by private industry. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD NEW TOWN: 
THE ASSEMBLY LINE IS SET UP 
A progress report from Hemel Hempstead New Town where, in 


the face of physical difficulties due to the topography of the site, 
balanced development is now well under way with 347 dwellings 


and the first factory under construction. 


s A result of war-time stagnation 
A in building, the destruction of 
houses, and the idealism with 
which people returned from the war, 
a spate of plans for reconstruction 
were produced between 1943 and 
1947. These varied from the huge 
conceptions for replanning London 
to the projects for the development of 
small towns. Among them were the 
plans for new towns which occupied 
many pages in architectural and 
planning journals during 1946 and 
1947. The majority of these plans 
were exciting. They heralded new, 
finer living conditions and a re- 
organization of our present chaos. 
But close on their heels came the 
voices of doubt and cynicism. “It 
will never happen” was the theme of 
the dark chorus, which swelled until 
it threatened to deafen those who 
waited for news of planning progress. 
The only antiphony which can suc- 
ceed in recreating the excitement of 
the immediate post-war period is 
achievement in construction, and in 
discussing the present progress of 
the Hemel Hempstead Development 
Corporation, I think it important to 
stress this aspect of its work. 
First of all, however, to state the 


' by G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


background to construction. The 
corporation’s task is to develop a new 
town at Hemel Hempstead, increas- 
ing the town’s present population of 
22,000 to 60,000 in such a way as to 
create “‘a balanced and self-contained 
community”. The corporation has 
prepared an outline plan with a 
report describing in very general 
terms how this is to be done; these 
were submitted to the Minister in 
October of last year. No general 
approval has yet been received al- 
though the Minister stated that he 
agreed with the location of the new 
commercial centre when approving 
the corporation’s compulsory pur 
chase order for part of the central area, 

The plan, based on the original 
conception of G. A. Jellicoe, diffe 
from those of most new towns in thaf 
it combines two functions: 

To provide a programme for thé 
corporation’s development (a func 
tion common to all new towns); 

To provide a town plan in thé 





sense that all towns must now havé) 


a plan, to co-ordinate their growt 
over a considerable period, likely 
to be longer than the life of th 

corporation (this function is only 
common to those new towns with 
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The Outline Plan 


large nuclei such as Hemel Hemp- 

stead and Hatfield). 

The plan meets these needs in the 
usual way by dividing the area into 
principal uses, and by laying down a 
rational communications system, each 
designed to meet foreseeable future 
needs. 





Physical Background 


At Hemel Hempstead the existing 
nucleus is large and the topography 
difficult with the result that develop- 
ment presents many complicated 
problems compared with a new town 
on a virgin site. As against these 
difficulties of site and existing de- 
velopment the large nucleus has many 
advantages. It provides the new town 





in its early years with a road pattern 
and sufficient main services to enable 
development to proceed quickly 
without heavy initial expenditure. 
Its thriving social life can absorb new 
immigrants and so ease their transfer 
to their new homes. Its existing and 
flourishing factories and shops are 
practical demonstrations to new un- 
dertakings of the prosperity of com- 
merce in the district. The existence of 
cinemas and large shops, even though 
relatively few in number, guarantee 
to the worker from an urban back- 
ground the services that he may re- 
gard as a normal adjunct to existence. 

The existing town stretches along 
two valleys which join in a T at the 
base line. The valley along the bot- 
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tom is the main valley of the Bul- 
bourne, running from Watford to- 
wards Aylesbury and carrying the 
main railway line to Manchester, 
North Wales, and Scotland from 
Euston. The side valley contains the 
old centre of Hemel Hempstead, 
where was situated the mediaeval 
centre with its Norman church. This 
side valley is narrow with steep sides, 
and being the only possible site for 
the new town’s centre, represents the 
main problem of redevelopment. The 
existing industrial area is in the main 
valley, on the canal and railway. The 
corporation proposes to develop the 
high land above these valleys for 
housing with a new industrial area to 
the north-east. 


Gathering Momentum 


The corporation was formed in 
March 1947, but owing to litigation 
was not able to start work until the 
end of that year. The first road and 
sewer contract was let on 1 March 
1948. At that time the effects of the 
financial crisis made themselves felt 
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and the Government restricted 
four London new towns then are 
to employing 300 men on_ bag 
services only and at Hemel Hemp 
stead work was concentrated on prt 
viding roads and drainage for 
time when housing could be started 
In addition a building workem 
hostel was constructed so that men 
could be accommodated on the sife! 
when the labour force was increasé . 
Thus after the ban had beep 
partially lifted the corporation wa 
able to let its first housing contract Of 
1 April 1949, and the first ho 
from this contract were occupied @ 
8 February 1950. The corporatiot 
now has 347 dwellings under com 
struction and expects to complete 2¢ 
by the end of the year. In addition 
the first factory is under construction 
and isdueto becompleted by October 
when the first shops are likely to be 
occupied. The 347 dwellings includ “| 
thirty-six flats and fifteen maisonettesy} 
Contracts are let for a further 218 
More important still, the corporation 
has established a momentum of pro- 


Houses at Homefield Road having a superficial floor area of between 1040 and 1116 sq. f& 
including outhouses. Present cost amounts to £1400. Rents vary between 31s. and 32s. 4d. 
a week including rates. 
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Aerial view of Hemel Hempstead 


duction so that roads and sewers are 
sufficiently in advance of housing to 
ensure steady production of houses 
during 1951 and 1952, when the first 
neighbourhood of 10,000 should be 
on the way to completion. 


Drainage Design completed 


In addition to this work in the 
physical sphere, the corporation’s 
staff has also produced a main drain- 
age scheme for the town which has 
been approved by the Ministry of 
Health and the local authorities con- 
cerned. This scheme provides for the 
whole designated area taking into 
consideration the existing 6—7,000 
buildings. Surface water disposal, a 


problem in a town built around steep 
valleys, involves a system of balancing 
tanks to regulate the extra volume of 
water resulting from storms. Foul 
sewage, at present dealt with at the 
Borough Council’s sewage works 
within the town, would be taken in a 
trunk sewer to the Colne Valley 
plant at Rickmansworth due to be 
completed in 1953. 


Balanced Community 

The undoubted progress in con- 
struction achieved by the corpora- 
tion, however, is not the real test of 
success for a new town. The basis of 
new towns is balanced development, 
and the creation of a community in 
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which people will be housed, work, 
and take a large part of their pleasure. 
This necessitates the construction of 
the various components of a town in 
parallel. As people are housed, so 
must the factories and offices be 
built in which they will work. Shops 
must not lag behind nor schools for 
their children. The town centre, 
mainspring of most activities, must 
develop in step with the remaining 
development or they will spend their 
money elsewhere and so impoverish 
their own community. 

The corporation’s early progress, 
at least, demonstrates that this is not 
being ignored. Towards the end of 
this year, when the hundredth tenant 
is housed, the first factory will be 
operating, the first shops supplying 
goods, and the first children from 
London being taught in the county 
council’s first primary school in the 
new town. The new town centre, for 
which the corporation has obtained 
a compulsory purchase order, will 
take longer to start. This is largely be- 
cause the corporation has given an 
undertaking to existing occupiers that 
they will not be physically affected 
without their consent for two years 
from August 1949, the date of the 
order. 

The future success of this policy of 
balanced development must depend 
to a large extent on forces outside the 
control of the corporation. Buildings 
for the urgent social needs, so likely 
to be felt by a new community, will 
have to be erected in the face of a 
general reduction of expenditure on 
these items throughout the country. 
In this field, where the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning regards 
the local authorities as the prime 
movers in the provision of buildings 
and services, the recent Ministry of 
Education ban on new construction 
has been a blow. It is surely not un- 
realistic to regard new towns, with 
their problems of rapid assimilation 
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of new arrivals, as being in a special 
category in this respect. 

Balanced development involves 
the creation of an assembly line of 
production from which the new town 
should emerge in cross section. The 
component schools, houses, shops, 
social amenities, and factories are all 
necessary to the creation of a satis- 
factory whole of which the country 
could be proud. If any of these com- 
ponents are held up, the assembly line 
slows down or stops, with resulting 
financial and social loss. Hemel 
Hempstead has formed its assembly 
line. The town is being produced. I 
am sure this will give pleasure to 
nobody more than the members of 
the TCPA, who have done so much 
in the past to make new towns 
possible. 





Our Contributors 


C. T. BRUNNER, Director and General 
Manager of Shell Mex and BP Ltd, 
Vice-President of Institute of Trans- 
port, Member of Management of 
British Road Federation, Member of 
Council of Federation of British 
Industries, author of Roadway to 
Recovery and of numerous articles and 
papers on road policy. 

F. A. A. MENZLER, CBE, BSC, Chief 
Development and Research Officer to 
London Transport Executive, Presi- 
dent of Institute of Actuaries. 


B. G. H. BROOKE TAYLOR, Public 
Relations Officer to Hemel Hemp- 
stead Development Corporation. 


GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE, Dip. 
Arch, ARIBA, AMTPI, architect and 
planning consultant, Technical Secre- 
tary to Sheffield and Peak District 
Branch of CPRE. 


GEORGE ARTHUR ATKINSON, ARIBA, 
AMTPI. Previously a member of the 
Planning staff assisting Mr J. L. 
Womersley, ARIBA, AMTPI, North- 
ampton Town Planning Officer. 
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MOVABLE DWELLINGS 


A county planning officer and chartered surveyor welcomes the 
Report of the Movable Dwelling Conference 1947-9, published 


by the TCPA, 2s. 6d. 


comprehensive report examining 

the over-all effects of the sub- 
standard dwelling, the shack, and the 
caravan was never more needed than 
at the present time. With a greater 
population in England and Wales 
than ever before, holidays with pay 
for a very large number of workers, a 
very severe and nation-wide housing 
shortage, and a large European 
refugee element in our countryside, 
the dangers to our common heritage 
that can so easily arise from the 
“shacks” are manifold. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
whole subject of caravans and so- 


I 1s probably true to say that a 


by PETER LAWS 


called movable structures bristles with 
legal difficulties, but not for many 
years, perhaps only now for the first 
time, has a full-length report been 
published on all aspects of the prob- 
lem. 

That it is most welcome is an 
understatement, for many of those 
who are concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the amenities of our incompar- 
able countryside and of our coastline 
have long realized the difficulties 
which face them and which frustrate 
their efforts to stop desecration and 
vandalism. 

It is perhaps not realized how many 
miles of our precious coastline and 


Shack colony on the outskirts of a large town 


Scotsman Publications Lid 
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age? Be 


The Caravan 


Caravanning on the Pembrokeshire Coast 


how much of our rural landscape 


have been ruined by the menace of 


the so-called movable dwelling. From 
the far off coasts of West Cornwall to 
Norfolk and from Sussex to the 
F..man Wall these excrescences are 
constantly to be seen, whether in the 
landscape or near the sea shore. Is it 
too much to hope that the authorities 
responsible for town and country 
planning will have the foresight to 
realize, before it is too late, the irrepar- 


able harm done to the heritage of 


which they are custodians, by con- 
doning the existence of the railway 
coaches, old tramcars, and so on, 
that continue to litter the country- 
side? 

The conference consisted of a few 
public-spirited persons who volun- 
teered nearly three years ago to study 
all aspects of this subject; in doing so 
they were greatly assisted by many 
bodies and associations representing, 
inter alia, local government, pro- 
fessions, amenity interests, and camp- 
ers. Their report, running into about 
40,000 words of fact-finding, ex- 
explanation, and recommendation, 


covers every side of the subject. 
Against the historical background, 
which shows that the shack menace 
started as far back as three-quarters 
of a century ago, the conference 
studied the legal position, the public 
health aspect, the question of holiday 
camps and caravans, temporary 
housing, and even such questions as 
gypsy encampments, squatters, and 
travelling showmen. 


Varying Motives 

On a matter of pure policy,{one 
must surely agree with the experts 
when they state that: “equality and 
liberty for the individual must not be 
carried to such lengths that they 
inflict damage on the whole com- 
munity”. An utterly selfish and cal- 
lous disregard of one’s neighbour 
has led to the present deplorable 
condition of many shanty towns, par- 
ticularly those lying reasonably near 
to large urban areas and used mainly 
or solely for spending week-ends at 
the seaside. It is certainly not just or 
right to condemn as vandals those 
who, for many reasons, often the 
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aftermath of war, have shown initia- 
tive in re-housing themselves under 
present desperate circumstances, even 
in disused public service vehicles and 
the like. Nevertheless, these persons 
are citizens and should be rehoused at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The shack menace, however, often 
results from a very different men- 
tality; that of the commercial specu- 
lator who, regardless of any other 
consideration, cashes in on a few 
acres adjacent to a choice stretch of 
coastline or near a beauty spot, fills 
them up with any mortal thing that 
can be made remotely to resemble a 
caravan—even ex-R.A.F. glider fuse- 
lages—and so reaps a huge profit at 
the expense of the heritage which 
belongs to us all. Examples of this are 
found all along our coastline. 


‘Growing Need 


The National Parks and Access 
to the Countryside Act, now a 
reality, will inevitably bring even 
greater numbers of people into the 
most precious parts of Britain. It is 
more necessary than ever that all 
questions of caravanning and camp- 
ing should be handled competently 
by those who will administer the Act. 
More and more people are taking 
their holidays in a form that was 
virtually unknown thirty years ago. 
The trailer-caravan, the tent, and 
the organized holiday camp are all 
expressions of a new age; not only 
those who will manage the national 
parks, but all who are concerned with 
the preservation of our countryside in 
general, must have at their finger- 
tips the information that will enable 
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a reasoned judgment to be formed on 
all matters relating to these questions. 

The Movable Dwelling Confer- 
ence set out to prepare a document 
that would examine every detail of 
their subject. They have accom- 
plished this in a masterly fashion, and 
their report cannot fail to be a con- 
siderable asset to everyone. 


Planning Authorities 


One small criticism that is perhaps 
worthy of mention is that in Chapter 
VII on planning legislation, the 
drafting committee have made it 
appear that there were no less than 
1,441 planning authorities in England 
and Wales soon after the operation of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932. Would that there were, 
for then much desecration of the 
countryside by shacks in the 1932-39 
period might have been prevented. 

In point of fact the actual planning 
authorities in 1938 by no means 
covered the whole country; there 
were practically none throughout 
the whole of rural Wales for example, 
and the figure of 1,441 was actually 
that which existed prior to the opera- 
tion of the 1947 Act nearly two years 
ago, a great many of them being 
established from 1944 onwards. 

In conclusion, and the reader is 
referred to the last paragraph on 
page 54 of the report, now that we 
have state-owned and operated pub- 
lic transport, can it be expected that 
unserviceable vehicles will be broken 
up and not sold to commercial firms 
for re-sale as desirable holiday homes 
such as were advertised within recent 
years in the technical press? 


Case for Suburban Sprawl 


‘““Madame Zola, astonished at the 
length of our London suburbs, said: 
“This is a town that would suit you, 


Emile.’ Every home represented to 
her a possible sale of a novel, Char- 
pentier edition, three francs fifty.” 
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Road Safety and the Jaywalker 

In Providence, U.S.A. a Mystery 
Jaywalker was on the streets, and the 
Mayor offered a cumulative prize of 
$5 for every day he was not caught. 

The rules of the game were: spot 
someone crossing the street without 
using a crossing; and ask: ‘“‘Are you 
the Mystery Jaywalker ?” 

People stimulated by the prizes 
stopped pedestrians and reminded 
them of the danger of jaywalking. The 
five Mystery Jaywalkers who were 
caught provided their captors with 
$40, $45, $55, $65, and $110. 

The result is said to have been a 
30 per cent reduction in fatal road 
accidents. How do the results of our 
own Road Safety Week compare 
with this ? 


‘*Typical of Government planning! With all Athens to choose from they have to stick their 
confounded Parthenon on the tallest hill for miles.” 





Fizz-Bangs at the CPRE 

The distinguished company at the 
annual meeting of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England 
listened with astonished calm to an 
ottensive-defence by Mr Wentworth 
Day of the landowners and squire- 
archy as the only possible guardians 
of landscape beauty—a thesis of 
despair. In our June editorial we paid 
tribute to the great part played by 
this social group in creating the 
existing beauty of England. But a 
cultural cause is not likely to be 
advanced by a display of polemical 
bad taste; and while we may regret 
the peaceful revolution that has 
undermined the foundations of the 
great houses, it is not on the hope of a 
last-minute reprieve of the old order 


Sy courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 
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that our future amenities now mainly 
depend. Whether our emerging 
masters are in fact a popular democ- 
racy or a managerial or bureaucratic 
caste may be debated; but whichever 
it is to be, Robert Lowe’s maxim 
stands. We and Mr Wentworth Day 
have to “educate our masters’’—we 
cannot slang them out of their seats 
now. And the CPRE really must 
mobilize the creative as well as the 
preservative forces for beauty, and 
heal the rift that threatens to divide 
them, if we are to have an England 
fit to live in. We were glad to note in 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s delightful 
speech on the CPRE Report some 
consciousness of this necessity. 


New Towns and Red Tape 

Countess Russell, retired after 
three years on the Harlow Corpora- 
tion, excusably blew off in the Daily 
Telegraph (May 30) about the red 
tape hampering New Towns. In 
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substance, if not in tone, we agree 
with much that she said. There has 
been a sad lack of vigour and of 
co-ordination in applying the dis- 
persal policy. The whole case for 
independent Corporations is that 
they should be independent. That 
some of them are disposed to try 
foolish experiments—such as multi- 
storey flats, for which there is no social 
or economic justification—is no 
reason for keeping them in leading 
strings. They should be required to 
observe defined limits of residential 
density, and they should have access 
to an advisory body with business 
experience of town-building. Their 
personnel should be such that they 
can be entrusted with financial 
responsibility, aided by such grants 
as a provisional budget may show to 
be needed to get them going. They 
should not be subject to any bureau- 
cratic control beyond that for the time 
being imposed on all developers. 


The St Pancras Pussy-Cat 


“When registered animals die they should Deaf to Mary’s tearful plaint, 


not be replaced.’ St Pancras Housing 
Committee. 


Marv had a little cat 
(What colour is not stated), 

And everywhere in Mary’s flat 
Her pet perambulated. 

The happy cat so proudly purred, 
St Pancras Borough shook. 

The Borough Council overheard 

And sent along and Registered 
The Pussy in its Book. 


Darling Puss by death was smitten, 
And Mary, having wept, 

Longed to love another kitten. 

Ruled the Council: No! It’s written, 
New pets mayn’t be kept. 

Notice of this dire decree 
Lonely Mary angers; 

How dare you wear, protested she, 

The name of kind St Pancras? 





The Council argued thus: 

Pancras was a schoolboy Saint— 
He died at fourteen plus. 

The By-law’s in the Book, and that’s 
A fact that must be faced. 

Fresh pets are not allowed in flats; 

It is not meet that Saints or Cats 
When dead should be replaced. 


Mary had her Pussy stuffed 
And sat it on a chair, 
And when Inspectors huffed and 
puffed 
It froze them with its stare. 
It scared the man who called for rent, 
Who swore it weirdly purred; 
And though officials came and went, 
And forms were filled and ink was 
spent, 
Its presence they could not prevent— 
It had been Registered! 
ASTEIOS. 
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TVA: ITS IMPACT ON THE REGION 


In this address to the United Nations Scientific Conference on 
Conservation and Utilization of Resources, the Head of the 
Department of Sociology in the University of Tennessee shows how 
the TVA stimulated development of the whole Region by a variety 


of local agencies, both public and private. 


HE Tennessee Valley Authority 
was created in 1933 as a 
government corporation to de- 
velop or assist in development of the 
resources of the Tennessee Valley. It 
is perhaps well to recall that the 
valley is a part of the region which in 
the 1930’s was dubbed ‘“‘the nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem”. It was an 
area where soils were being rapidly 
depleted; where forest resources had 
been largely destroyed. The river was 
not being utilized for navigation; it 
was subject to disastrous floods; its 
potential hydro-electric power was 
undeveloped. Population pressure 
upon jobs and resources was acute, 
and per capita income was the lowest 
in the nation. More significant, the 
people and institutions of the valley 
were getting a regional inferiority 
complex. In this setting and in a 
period of general economic depression 
TVA was established by the Federal 
Congress on the recommendation of 
President Roosevelt. 


Origins of TVA 


The unique features of the legis- 
lation establishing the agency have 
been well summarized by David E. 
Lilienthal, formerly chairman of the 
TVA Board: 

A federal autonomous agency, 
with authority to make its decisions 
in the region. 

Responsibility to deal with re- 
sources clearly fixed in the regional 
agency. 





by WILLIAM E. COLE 


A policy that the federal regional 
agency work co-operatively with, 
and through, local and_ state | 
agencies. : 
As Mr Lilienthal has stated: TVA | 

was created for the job of developing 
the resources of a single region as a | 
whole. The limits of its responsibilities 
were fixed by the boundaries of 
nature, a watershed and its adjacent 
area. 

TVA was thus in a position to deal 
with the problems of the valley on 
the ground. It has less than a dozen 
employees in Washington, the rest 
being stationed in the area. The 
regional programme has gained by 
the fact that administrative decisions 
are made in the valley by persons 
familiar with the regional economy. 
TVA was, by virtue of its organizing 
act, also in a position to approach the 
problem of balanced resource devel- 
opment. 


Features of Area 


The Tennessee Valley area has | 
long suffered from unbalanced man- } 
land ratios, a poor balance between 
food and population, feed and stable 
crops. The region has lagged behind 
the nation in the ratio of producers 
to consumers. The unbalance in age 
groups and incomes, and between © 
the carrying loads of institutions and 
resources, have been _ repeatedly 
pointed out as problems of the region. 
Balanced development of the re- 
sources of the area, through a unified 
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approach, is both a philosophy and a 
technique. TVA has contributed to 
both. 

The dominant geographical feature 
of the valley is the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries. TVA has changed 
the river from a liability to an asset. 
TVA’s dams control floods, make a 
continuous deep-water navigation 
channel, provide low-cost electric 
power, and create a chain of lakes 
that attract tourists from all over the 
United States. TVA, an agency of the 
Federal Government, provided these 


things; it has been up to the people of 


the Tennessee Valley to use them. 


Electrification of Region 


TVA does not ordinarily sell its 
power at retail, but makes it available 
to local organizations which assume 
the responsibility of getting it into 
the million homes, stores, churches, 
schools, and factories now using 
TVA power. In the ‘urban centres 
city governments buy power whole- 
sale from TVA and distribute it. In 
the rural areas the people have 
formed co-operatives for the express 
purpose of distributing TVA power. 

Has it worked? Would it have been 
better for TVA to have taken com- 
plete responsibility and to have sold 
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the power directly to every one of the 
million customers? That question has 
a hard, factual answer. First, the 
people of the TVA area are using 
ten times as much power as they did 
in 1933. Second, the average house- 
holder is using four times as much 
power as he did in 1933. Third, the 
140 cities and co-operatives that sell 
TVA power showed a net return of 
10 per cent on their investment in 


1948. 


Navigation and Recreation 


The same dams that provide 
electric power make a_ navigable 
channel g ft deep and 650 miles long 
on the Tennessee River. Navigation 
as a factor in the economic develop- 
ment of the valley is just beginning to 
be felt. A new day has dawned for a 
number of river towns and important 
portions of the valley’s requirements 
are now moving by way of the river. 
Four hundred and twenty million 
ton miles of traffic moved on the 
river in 1948, about thirteen times 
the 1933 volume. Conservative esti- 
mates place the 1948 savings on this 
amount of traffic, over the next 
cheap form, at about 4 million dollars. 

The same dams ‘that hold back 
floods, provide electric power, and 


Farmland restored under TVA programme 


American Embassy 


Tree seedlings in a TVA nursery 


make an artery of commerce, have 
brought countless hours of pleasure to 
millions of fishermen, swimmers, 
boaters, campers, and plain idlers. 
To-day recreation is rapidly becom- 
ing a major factor in the life and 
economy of the area. At several of the 
earlier TVA projects TVA _ built 
demonstration parks on the shores of 
the new lakes. In 1933 there was no 
such thing as a state park with 
vacation facilities in all the Ten- 
nessee Valley. To-day there are 
thirty public parks—state, county, 
and municipal—on the shores of 
TVA lakes. In addition, there are 
YMCA camps and hundreds of sum- 
mer cottages. TVA did not build 
these. TVA simply showed the way 
with its public recreation areas. 
There was great fear when TVA 
first started building dams that the 
new environment would be fatal to 
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American Embassy 


the fish. Several fish hatcheries were 
built by TVA to stock its reservoirs. 
The fears proved to be groundless. 
Research showed that the fish popu- 
lation of impounded waters was 
multiplying so rapidly that stocking 
was unnecessary. As a result, the state 
conservation departments eliminated 
the traditional closed season on im- 
pounded waters. 


Forestry 


Similar experiences have occurred 
in the field of forestry. More than 
half the Tennessee Valley is forested. 
Good forest cover is excellent pro- 
tection against erosion on mountain 
slopes and steep hillsides. Well- 
managed forests can provide an 
economic base for many valley 
people. In the Tennessee Valley 
emphasis has been on educating the 
people to good forestry practices. 
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Fire is our worst forest enemy in the 
Tennessee Valley. One device TVA 
uses is the fire-damage demonstra- 
tion plot, a small area of woodland 
purposely burned over each year to 
demonstrate the contrast with an 
adjacent unburned area. TVA, work- 
ing with state foresters, encourages 
local organizations of farmers and 
timbermen to maintain such fire- 
damage demonstration plots. 

Nearly all heavily forested areas of 
the Tennessee Valley now have 
locally organized fire-fighting bri- 
gades. These are volunteers who have 
organized themselves to suppress 
forest fires in their communities. 
They get some financial help from 
TVA and their state government. 


Rebirth of Agriculture 


Agriculture is the backbone of the 
Tennessee Valley’s economy. Two 
out of every three families live in a 
rural area. The main farm problem 
in 1933 was soil depletion and erosion. 
TVA and regional agricultural lead- 
ers agreed that the key to the prob- 
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lem was mineral plant foods, prim- 
arily phosphate. But phosphate alone 
was not the answer. Education in the 
use of phosphate fertilizer in a 
revised system of farming was needed. 
The device selected by TVA and 
the state agricultural colleges to 
bridge the gap between scientific 
research and practical application 
is the test-demonstration farm. We 
have thousands of test-demonstration 
farms in the Tennessee Valley; about 
one out of every ten farms. These are 
normal, going farms owned and 
operated by typical farmers. Their 
purpose is two-fold: first, to test the 
effectiveness of new kinds of fertilizers 
being developed by TVA; second, to 
demonstrate the proper use of the 
proper kinds of fertilizers in soil and 
water-conserving systems of farming. 
The test-demonstration farmers are 
selected by their neighbours, not 
appointed by the Government. 
Practices first tried out at state 
experimental stations and then tested 
and demonstrated on the test-demon- 
stration farms are being adopted 


Land ruined by erosion 


American Embassy 
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generally by the other farmers. A 
primary need of agriculture in the 
Tennessee Valley is diversification. 
For generation after generation, 
farm after farm grew cotton, or corn, 
or tobacco. It was a one-crop system 
and it was “‘mining” the soil. The 
test-demonstration programme has 
preached and demonstrated diversi- 
fication. More and more land in the 
valley is being put into pasture. Beef 
cattle and milch cows now graze in 
knee-deep pastures that but a few 
years ago were cotton patches. Sales 
of commercial fertilizers in the valley 
have increased much more than in 
adjoining areas. We are far from 
solving our agricultural problem in 
the Tennessee Valley, but by now we 
know in what direction the solution 
lies and have a firm belief in our 
ability to achieve it. 


Stimulus of TVA 


The states and local government 
have expanded their activities in 
order to meet the problems and 
opportunities of the development pro- 
gramme. New agencies, such as de- 
partments of conservation, have ap- 
peared on the state level. Some sixty 
or seventy communities have organ- 
ized local planning commissions, 
which are being assisted by state com- 
missions. The universities have ex- 
panded their research programmes 
relating to resource development, 
sometimes with TVA assistance in the 
initial stages of expansion. TVA has 
had, as its partners in developmental 
activities, state universities and land- 
grant colleges; agricultural experi- 
mental stations; engineering experi- 
mental stations; state extension ser- 
vices; library boards and libraries; 
teachers’ training institutions; state, 
county, and municipal departments 
of health, conservation, and park ad- 
ministration; state and local planning 
boards and commissions; municipal 
power boards and rural electric co- 
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operatives. These local agencies plus 
a score or more of federal agencies 
and bureaus with their specialized 
services make the programme truly 
co-operative. 

This record of substantial accom- 
plishment constitutes a concrete 
demonstration that planning is com- 
patible with our form of government; 
that the resources of the valley can be 
developed and rebuilt, without de- 
stroying existing institutions, and 
that these may be used in the interest 
of the people. There is now a recog- 
nition that the valley has many 
natural advantages among which are 
abundant rainfall, a favourable cli- 
mate, and adequate mineral and soil 
resources, and that the production 
patterns of the valley’s economy can 
be re-arranged within the framework 
of these factors. 


Regional Consciousness 


Identification with the regional 
programme is particularly strong 
among the farmers of the Tennessee 
Valley and among the power con- 
sumers, power distributors, and others 
closely associated .with TVA pro- 
gramme activities. This sense of be- 
longing to the region has been a major 
factor in the strength of TVA. 

It is important in regional resource 
development that the people have a 
collective consciousness necessary to 
sustain the demands which are made 
upon them as the programmes go for- 
ward. No matter what the potential 
resources of a region may be, the 
people must have the will to share in 
the development and _ utilization of 
them. The people of the Tennessee 
Valley feel this responsibility. TVA 
has supplied the persuasive force of 
technical facts and technical skills. 
But even more important, for the 
long-range outlook, the regional 
programme has succeeded in develop- 
ing local leadership, initiative, and 
enterprise, 
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AIR OBSERVATION 





AS AN AID TO SURVEY 


The writer advocates the increased use for planning purposes of air 


observation. His own experience forms the basis for this article 


which will be studied with interest by planners. 
by GEORGE ARTHUR ATKINSON 


reconnaissance to a military art 

of great importance. Photo- 
graphic reconnaissance has_ been 
adapted to a variety of peace-time 
needs. Expense and lack of trained 
personnel has prevented a wider 
application of visual reconnaissance 
from the air for civil purposes. That it 
has been used on a small scale is be- 
yond doubt; my purpose is to suggest 
a wider and more methodical use of 
this form of survey. These suggestions 
are based on war-time experience, 


Ts wars have developed aerial 


and on experimental post-war sur- 
veys I have carried out on my own 
behalf. 


Aerial Observations and Photography 


Aerial observation has merits and 
defects as compared with photo- 
graphic cover. They are similar in 
that the method of survey must be 
adapted to suit the information re- 
quired; they differ in that a photo- 
graph forms a permanent record 
which may be published and ex- 
amined at leisure, whereas the experi- 


Auster Aircraft, the type used by the author 
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ences of the air observer are a unique 
and fleeting vision exclusive to him- 
self and transmissible to others only as 
a declaration of impressions, observa- 
tions, and opinions. A photograph, 
however, is essentially a second hand 
experience, both defining and distort- 
ing reality in form and colour, and 
limited in its usefulness by the skill 
and knowledge of the hand that mani- 
pulates the camera. A still photograph 
has no power to scan, and a movie 
only a limited power, whereas the air 
observer may scan all the hemi- 
spheres. 

The air observer faces many diffi- 
culties. His vision is fleeting, for the 
scene changes rapidly. He cannot 
easily observe and at the same time 
record his impressions; he must 
therefore place great trust in fickle 
memory. His time in the air is very 
expensive. The air observer neverthe- 
less possesses important advantages 
over the photographer. He may 
arrange a series of flights according to 
a plan designed to give him a variety 
of information about a town, and he 
may in this way build up a picture of 
a town such as is not obtainable from 
any normal photographic survey. He 
can form in his mind a conception 
which goes far beyond the flat and 
inanimate pictures gained from maps 
and photographs, and surpasses in 
breadth of vision any picture acces- 
sible to a person who has explored a 
town on the ground alone. He may 
make comprehensive observations of 
seasonal changes in landscape and 
gain a wider grasp of local weather 
conditions, cloud formations, and 
smoke drift. His method is no sub- 
stitute for other forms of survey, but a 
special technique with its own possi- 
bilities and problems. 


Technique of Air Observation 

My main field of research and ex- 
periment has been Northampton, a 
compact and isolated town of about 
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100,000 people. The aircraft I used 
were Austers. These are suitable for 
the purpose, though in certain cir- 
cumstances nose or tail vision such 
as is to be had from the Lancaster 
and similar military types would be 
of great value. I worked from Sywell 
Aerodrome, seven miles from the 
town. Nearness to the survey area is a 
great help in reducing expense. Even 
where great height is required the 
climbing time may be used to good 
effect. 

In surveys of Northampton I! in- 
tended to investigate the possibilities 
of several alternative methods of sur- 
vey. I made a study of the town as a 
whole, and also of particular areas of 
the town and its surroundings. My 
widest studies were of the town and 
country in relation one to another. 
After testing several flying heights, I 
found that for a detailed study of par- 
ticular buildings and sites, a height of 
1,500 or 2,000 feet above ground was 
appropriate. When I wished to study 
a wider area, such as the site of a 
large residential neighbourhood, a 
height of between 3,000 and 4,000 
feet gave the most suitable combina- 
tion of breadth of vision and detail, a 
descent to a lower level enabling me 
to pick up particular detail more fully 
as we left for base. One evening I 
made a climb to 8,000 feet to discover 
what special information the town 
planner might assimilate from this 
height. I could view the town against 
an extensive background of country- 
side and appreciate the pattern of the 
whole. It was advisable to fly around 
the town at a distance of about six 
miles from the centre in order to gain 
a balanced picture and conception of 
the whole. In England greater height 
would usually mean much less of de- 
tail in haze. In clearer atmospheres 
studies of whole regions as geographic 
units would be possible from great 
heights; and climate may be studied 
from the stratosphere as well as at 
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Northampton from the Air 


lower heights, as is well shown by ex- 
perimental photographs recently 
taken from V2 rockets over New 
Mexico. But at such heights the works 
of man would pale into insignificance. 
His creations disappear before 10,000 
feet is reached. Railways, rivers, 
cities, and fields gain in clarity of pat- 
tern above that height, but even vil- 
lages become lost at 13,000 feet, and 
in the stratosphere only broad region- 
al characteristics: conurbations; the 
pattern of valleys, arable areas, hill 
lands, and moors; the location of 
great ports; and similar major fea- 
tures could be investigated. But such 
characteristics, given favourable 
weather, might be studied to great 
effect. These studies, helped by a 
closer liaison between the town plan- 
ner and the meteorologist could be of 
great help in increasing our under- 
standing of the art of siting towns. 


Structure of Towns 


Every town has a texture produced 
by building types, open spaces, trees, 


Aerofilms 


meadows, allotments, and heath. This 
pattern is subtly related to use, to age, 
and to density, and is easily recog- 
nized from the air. Standards of lay- 
out, design, and upkeep are often 
apparent, and a rapid assessment of 
the characteristics of a town may be 
made by a trained observer. 

Similarly every town has a shape 
determined by geology and geogra- 
phy, by economics and by weather, by 
human desire and ambition, by the 
innumerable decisions and activities 
of history, by the ponderings of 
science, and by the premises of art. 
Only from the air can the aesthetic 
effect of all these factors be seen and 
understood. For an observer who 
knows a town well on the ground an 
aerial view becomes the means of 
knitting together many trailing skeins. 
For the newcomer it offers a first 
overall vision of which maps form no 
more than an abstract picture, and 
the familiar earthbound streets and 
buildings merely the heterogeneous 
arteries and cells. 
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ROADS IN NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The use of land for communications, as for other purposes, should 
be considered in the light of economy as well as amenity. The 
writer holds that motorways are justified on these grounds. 


years that the indiscriminate 

siting of industry led to major 
national complications. That overall 
planning, or at least guidance from 
the centre, is necessary has become 
apparent to successive Governments. 
Siting must have regard to the proxi- 
mity of raw materials, potential 
markets, sea ports, and communica- 
tions. More recently the strategic 
aspect of the dispersal of essential 
industry has grown in importance, as 
has the need in many cases for a 
mixed economy to avoid concentra- 
tion in one area of one or two basic 
industries. Lessons have been drawn 
from the serious social upheavals 
which occurred in the past in South 
Wales and on the North East Coast. 


I HAS been recognized for some 


An artist's impression of the proposed Severn Road Bridge 
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by c. T. BRUNNER 


Private interests, as well as the 
Government, have offered induce- 
ments to industrialists to transfer their 
businesses to different parts of the 
country. They have also offered them 
the advantages of good communica- 
tions by rail, water, and road. These 
have generally had regard to existing 
railways, canals, and roads, and not 
as a rule to proposals to construct 
them. 

Planning of single or multiple 
industries in this way, however, is 
relatively simple compared with the 
creation of complete communities in 
satellite towns with basic and ancil- 
lary industries, residential areas, and 
supporting agriculture; virtually the 
development of an almost complete 
economy where none previously ex- 
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Automobile Association 


The Mickleham By-Pass 


isted. Such schemes will necessitate 
the conversion of agricultural land to 
industrial and residential uses and 
may involve the building of entirely 
new lines of communication, es- 
pecially roads, with the outside world. 
Loss will not in every case fall upon 
the agricultural community. In some 
cases, notably that of the new works 
of the Steel Company of Wales, there 
is little demand on existing useful 
land; some hundreds of acres of sand 
dunes and waste country are being 
reclaimed. 


Farm Productivity and Motive Power 


At a time when farmers are being 
exhorted to make the maximum use 
of land, including marginal land, 
planners must not pursue a policy of 
industrial development which is con- 
sistently at the expense of agriculture. 
Means must be sought to compensate 
the farmer for his loss in acreage by 


enabling him to raise the productivity 
of his remaining land. He must be 
helped to avoid, where possible, 
“‘self-consuming” husbandry, or the 
old story of the horse eating its head 
off in the stable. This is not entirely 
the province of the farmer. The 
industrialist, engineer, and planner 
all have their parts to play. 
Agricultural mechanization is a 
case in point. The encroachments of 
industry and the growth of the popu- 
lation have reduced the available 
agricultural land and _ attracted 
labour away from the country. In 
spite of this, productivity on our 
farms has more than doubled during 
the past eighty years. The reduction 
of the horse population by 1,000,000 
in forty years has freed for other agri- 
cultural uses over 3,000,000 acres 
needed for the maintenance of these 
horses. Mechanization has yielded 
still further economies since the use of 















DIAGRAM SHOWING MAJOR SCHEMES 
OF ROAD DEVELOPMENT 
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horses is wasteful not only in feeding 
stuffs but in manpower. One driver 
with a tractor can do in a day as 
much as a ploughman with a pair of 
horses in three days. The reclama- 
tion of difficult land, in some cases 
impossible with horses, can be done 
by mechanized means. Professor 
A. W. Ashby, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Insti- 
tute of Oxford University, said in 
March 1950, “‘Not 10 per cent of the 
current work on grass land improve- 
ment would have occurred if we had 
not made the change from the horse 
to the tractor.” 


Productivity and Transport 


As efficiency in motive power has 
led to greater farm production, so 
efficiency in external transport, an- 
cillary to agriculture, can and does 
play a part of increasing importance. 
Cheaper and safer carriage from 
farms to markets and shops; fresher 
food in the home; less waste of perish- 
able food; all are desirable objects 
which can be achieved by a more 
efficient system of road communica- 
tions. Practically every ton of food 
produced on the farms is moved from 
the farms by road and practically 
every item of plant and equipment is 
moved in by road. Thus, lower costs 
and greater efficiency in road trans- 
port are of the utmost value to farm- 
ers, and the economics of the transfer 
of agricultural land to roads must 
take such factors into account. 

The claims of the farmer, in the 
interests of direct food production 
from the land, must be assessed with 
claims on the same land, by other 
interests that contribute to the farm- 
er’s efficiency. The sacrifice of certain 
land to efficient communications 
may improve the output from the re- 
maining land far more than that from 
the land given up. 

Further, a fair balance must be 
maintained between the interests of 
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the different sections of the com- 
munity. That, indeed, is the integral 
aim of any system of governmental 
planning. Though one particular 
section may sometimes be blind to the 
justice of the claims of others, investi- 
gation often shows that an apparent 
sacrifice in the first stages of planning 
can lead to actual benefit as the plan 
reaches finality. Any policy of plan- 
ning must have regard to the opti- 
mum use of existing roads, the possi- 
bilities of improving them and their 
efficiency, and, where necessary, the 
creation of entirely new avenues of 
communication. 


Economy of Motorways 


Plans in broad principle are already 
in existence in the shape of the ten- 
year highway development pro- 
gramme announced by the Minister 
of Transport in 1946. It envisages 
both the improvement of existing 
roads and the construction of motor- 
ways—single-purpose roads designed 
solely for fast moving goods and other 
motor traffic. 

Motorways will bring to the 
country major economic advantages 
which far outweigh the cost of their 
construction. Loss of time is perhaps 
the most serious factor adding to 
vehicle operation costs to-day; the 
time saved by vehicles, following the 
construction of a motorway, can be 
estimated at as much as 70 per cent 
in the case of a goods vehicle. Savings 
in fuel, tyres, and maintenance 
charges and running costs will be 
considerable. Examination has shown 
that the operating costs of a 10-ton 
commercial vehicle would be re- 
duced on motorways by 32.4 per 
cent compared with existing roads, 
and of a 6-ton vehicle by 17.4 per 
cent. 

The reduction in the road accident 
rate alone will justify the construction 
of motorways. In Germany, the 
Autobahnen reduced accidents by 
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83 per cent, and in parts of the United 
States the reduction is even greater. 
Prudent estimates of construction 
costs and savings show that motor- 
ways would show a return of 10 per 
cent on capital invested in them, pro- 
viding a complete economic justifi- 
cation for them. 


Roads to Fit the Traffic 


Schemes have already been drawn 
up by the Ministry of Transport for 
proposed road developments to serve 
South Wales, Birmingham, and Bris- 
tol. South Wales is cut off from the 
north by mountains, and from the 
south and east by the Bristol Channel 
and the River Severn. Its isolation 
caused no great hardship when it 
depended solely on coal and steel 
and trade was good. The economy of 
the area is, however, rapidly chang- 
ing, following the establishment of 
light industries there, and access to 
the Midlands and Southern England 
is essential to its prosperity. 

Construction has not yet started, 
owing to the current limitations 
placed on capital expenditure, though 
orders have already been made with 
regard to more than thirty miles of 
the proposed network. The pro- 
gramme includes the construction of 
a motorway and a new bridge over 
the Severn, as well as various im- 
provements to existing roads. 

A policy of planning the re-loca- 
tion of sections of Britain’s population 
must bring with it an intelligent and 
up-to-date attitude towards com- 
munications. If the planning is fully 
effective, we should at last outgrow 
our cart-before-the-horse policy, 
forced on Britain by the fact that 
traffic development has outstripped 
road development. We may thus see 
a policy brought into being of 
‘Roads to fit the traffic—not traffic 
to fit the roads’”’, an objective so im- 
portant to Britain’s recovery as to 
deserve high priority. 
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SIR LESLIE SCOTT 





Eliot & Fry 


Personal grief as well as a sense of 
loss to planning will be felt by many 
readers on the death of the Rt Hon. 
Sir Leslie Scott. Born in 1869 and 
called to the Bar in 1894, Leslie 
Scott had a distinguished legal career 
in commercial and maritime cases. 
He was in Parliament as a Conserva- 
tive from 1910 to 1929, Solicitor- 
General in 1922, knighted in that 
year, a Privy Councillor from 1927, 
and a Lord Justice of Appeal from 
1935 to 1948. He was Chairman of 
the Committee that led to the 
Acquisition of Land (Compensation) 
Act 1919. 

A man of many public activities, 
Sir Leslie was drawn to the subject 
of planning by his devoted love of the 
countryside, and the “Scott Report” 
of 1942, on Rural Land Utilization, 
is his monument in this field. But his 
sympathy with the townsman’s needs 
in planning was shown by his Vice- 
Presidency of the TCPA and his 
conciliatory action when the Associa- 
tion were disturbed by the tenour of a 
few paragraphs in that Report. No 
more charming and lovable person- 
ality has graced the movement for 
planning and the preservation of 
rural England. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Glenrothes New Town, Fife 


Good progress has been made with 
the establishment of a suitable staff. 
Anew chief architect, Mr Peter Tinto 
ARIBA, AMTPI, chief architect to 
Paisley Town Council and formerly 
senior architect with Glasgow Cor- 
poration Housing Department, has 
been appointed in succession to Mr 
E. A. Ferriby who has gone to Brack- 
nell Development Corporation. 

While the office remains at Auch- 
muty House through the co-opera- 
tion of the owners, Messrs Tullis, 
Russell & Co. Ltd, Markinch, a large 
expansion to their paper mills neces- 
sitates the demolition of Auchmuty 
House at an early date. In order to 
secure suitable office accommodation 
the corporation has proceeded to 
build temporary offices at Woodside, 
Markinch. The new office block is 
expected to be occupied later this 
summer. 

One of the main problems that re- 
quired to be resolved was the un- 
satisfactory alignment of the main 
Kirkcaldy-Cupar road, Route Age, 
which passes through the new town 
area. On the present line of this road 
there is a level crossing over the 
Markinch-Leslie branch railway. The 
Ministry of Transport has now 
approved of the suggested diversion 
of Route Age to the west of Woodside 
village enabling the corporation to 
proceed with development plans in 
accordance with the draft plan for 
the new town provisionally approved 
by the Department of Health for 
Scotland. The line of other new main 
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roads is presently being considered in 
relation to future access between the 
new town centre, Markinch railway 
station, and proposed bridges cross- 
ing the steep valley of the River 
Leven which is within the designated 
area. 

The first road contract has been 
commenced at Woodside. Tenders 
are being obtained for housing de- 
velopment and offers have been 
lodged for a number of staff houses. 
Layout plans for further housing de- 
velopments are being prepared and 
further type plans for terrace and 
flatted houses. Provision for sewers 
and water mains is being undertaken 
by the county council as the statu- 
tory local authority. 

Progress has been made with the 
acquisition of land for housing and 
other purposes and for the establish- 
ment of a tree nursery. The survey of 
suitable land in its natural condition 
as small nature reserves has been 
undertaken. 

The National Coal Board is mak- 
ing progress with the development of 
the new Rothes pit, the opening of 
which will necessitate the transfer of 
miners from other areas to the new 
town. 


Terrace in Chelsea 


‘“‘How the ear of man is tortured 
in this terrestrial planet! . . . dogs, 
street traffic, wooden clogs, watch- 
men, bells—above all, the piano! ... 
This miserable young woman that 
now in the next house to me spends 
all her young, bright days, not in 
[useful darning or skipping on grass- 
plots] . . . but simply and solely in 
raging from dawn to dusk, to night 
and midnight, on a hapless piano .. . 
The sound of her through the wall is 
to me an emblem of the whole dis- 
tracted misery of this age.”—T. 
Carlyle: Life in London. 
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MARKET HOUSES 


A note on an attractive feature of many 


in magazines about the buildings 

described variously as market 
crosses, market halls, or guild halls. 
There are also occasional reports of 
suggestions (strongly contested) that 
such and such an example should be 
removed because it obstructs traffic. 
The cross at Chichester and the mar- 
ket hall at Godalming may be re- 
called as buildings threatened within 
the last decade or so. This traffic com- 
plication is not purely a development 
of the motoring age: many market 
buildings date from the days of pack- 
horses, and the development and 
multiplication of wheeled vehicles 
led to trouble a century ago. The oak- 
pillared, timber-framed ‘‘Butter 
Cross” built by John Abel at Leo- 
minster in 1633 was removed as an 
obstruction in 1853, bought for £95 
as it lay in pieces, and re-erected else- 
where (with its lower storey filled in) 
as a private dwelling house. 


Fes TIME to time articles appear 


Traffic Problems 


The future of market houses in 
country towns has apparently re- 
ceived little attention, and it must be 
admitted that the subject does not 
lend itself to simple generalizations. 
In some places the old buildings are 
undoubtedly a serious obstruction, 
especially on market days, when stall- 
holders oust motorists from their 
favourite parking place in the adjoin- 
ing open space. Because of their 
original purpose, market halls were 
very commonly located at the main- 
road junctions or in the centre of the 
main street where it broadened into a 
market place. But in other places 
market halls cause no exasperation. 
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English country towns. 


by J. D. U. WARD 


Some halls are still used once a week 
to shelter stalls; some for other pur- 
poses; and some have almost no use 
to-day, yet are so much a part of the 
place that their demolition is unthink- 
able. Examples are the butter cross 
at Witney (1683) and the much- 
photographed octagonal yarn market 
built in 1609 at Dunster in West 
Somerset. 

Again, the historical background 
or lineage of market houses varies, 
but a large number of them are living 
links with the past; and objections to 
demolition should always be con- 
sidered carefully and with respect. 
Looking back, we may find that our 
nineteenth-century forbears were in- 
credibly insensitive in their removal 
of old market houses which they re- 
placed with new buildings—almost 


Abingdon Market Hall 
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all of them less pleasing to twentieth- 
century eyes. Offhand there come to 
mind the changes at Kingston-on- 
Thames, Wokingham, and Newbury, 
but many other examples must exist. 
Incidentally, if an old market house 
were removed to-day, there would be 
slight chance of another being built in 
its place. 

It would be interesting to know 
what is the last market house to be 
built in England in the traditional 
way, with pillars supporting an upper 
room over an open ground floor. 
There is no book on market houses 
and their immediately related build- 
ings; but the subject was once 
selected for a most interesting thesis 
for the RIBA by a writer who col- 
lated far more material than has been 
gathered by anyone else. 


Some Examples 


Several surviving buildings are of 
great interest for one reason or 
another. The rather commonplace 
market house at Windsor provides us 
with the story of Wren’s joke: the 
local bumbles thought that his struc- 
ture looked unsafe, with the room 
above inadequately supported, so 
Wren added (on their insistence) 
four extra pillars; but he left an inch 
or two of space between the tops of the 
pillars and the floor they were sup- 
posed to uphold. Abingdon Market 
House, built at a cost of £2,840 be- 
tween 1672 and 1682 to replace a 
highly decorative Gothic cross of the 
Malmesbury-Salisbury type, des- 
troyed by a Puritan iconoclast, has 
been justly described as the noblest 
market house in England. The 
builder was Christopher Kempster— 
one of Wren’s master masons, who 
completed Tom Tower in Oxford and 
also worked at St Paul’s Cathedral— 
and it has been conjectured that 
Wren designed it, but there is no 
proof. Wren has also been credited 
with the market building at Rochester. 











Swaffham Market Cross 


But such a grand building as 
Abingdon’s is not much appreciated 
locally. When the present writer was 
photographing it a few years ago a 
policeman commented that it ought 
to have a bomb put under it! The 
popular taste is still for Ye Olde 
Vernacular Gothick, and not for 
classicism, however superb. Dozens of 
photographs must have been taken 
of the markets at Chipping Camden 
and Dunster for every one taken of 
Abingdon or High Wycombe (1757) 
or Godalming—-the last so demure. 
Again, such cupola-covered crosses 
as those at Swaffham and Bungay are 
not admired as are the Gothic crosses 
at Malmesbury, Salisbury, and Chi- 
chester. Timber-framed buildings 
such as Ledbury’s market house (built 
by John Abel, with sixteen pillars of 
Spanish chestnut) illustrate another 
type that always appeals to the mob. 
Quaint, picturesque, romantic— 
these are the adjectives people like to 
be able to apply; and not spacious, 
dignified, well-ordered, or serene. 





Local Background 


Some of the less publicized market 
houses are interesting reminders that 
these buildings were in their time an 
expression of local pride and a 
reflection of local prosperity. This 
applies as much in Tetbury (whose 
market house is about 100 years older) 
as in Abingdon. Indeed, it goes back 
nearly another century. Malmesbury 
Market Cross, built about 1480, 
evoked some fifty years later the 
following tribute from Leland: 

“There is a right fair and costly 
piece of work in the market place, 
made all of stone, and curiously 
vaulted, for poor market folks to 
stand dry when rain cometh. There 
be eight great pillars, and eight open 
arches, and the work is eight square. 
One great pillar in the middle 
beareth up the vault. The men of the 
town made this piece of work in 
hominum memoria.”” 

But certain other examples of 
various dates make no display of 
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Tetbury Market House 








pride. The small house at Faringdon, 
rather unusual in its squareness, is an 
example; and in the same category 


there is also the older and even 
simpler market cross at Castle 
Coombe. 


Lack of Appreciation 


The ‘“‘star” class of market guild 
houses (to those already mentioned 
may be added Thaxted, Amersham, 
and Ross-on-Wye but there are of 
course others) are in no danger of 
being overlooked or unappreciated, 
but market houses as a class merit 
more attention than they have hither- 
to received. Too often the local 
authorities seem to shrug their shoul- 
ders over a graceful, well-propor- 
tioned building and then to murmur, 
‘Well, we’ve got this place. We sup- 
pose we’d best use it” ... and an 
English Renaissance or Georgian 
facade is forthwith decorated, in two 
places, with large enamel plates 
reading, LADIES . . . GENTLEMEN. 
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Legal Notes 




















Order which came into force on 
22 May replaces no fewer than 


To NEW General Development 


four previous statutory instruments— 
the 1948 General Development Or- 
der, as amended by two Orders of 
1949, and the T & C P (Making of 
Applications) Regulations also made 
in 1948. 


The following is a brief summary of 


the salient features of the new order: 
1. The standard conditions, to which 


nearly all classes of permitted de- 

velopment are subject, have been 

modified. Developmentis no longer 
excluded from the permitted clas- 
ses because it involves: 

(a) the formation or widening of 
means of access to an un- 
classified widening; 

(b) the widening (as distinct from 
material widening) of access to a 
classified or trunk road. 


. The external painting of buildings 


is definitely freed from planning 
control. (There had _ previously 
been some doubt whether repaint- 
ing a building in a markedly 
different colour required _per- 
mission as involving a material 
change in external appearance.) 
The new permission does not 
extend to the painting of advertis- 
ing and direction signs. 


3. The amount of permitted develop- 


ment within the curtilage of a 
dwelling house has been consider- 
ably enlarged. The householder 
may now extend his dwelling by 
1,750 cubic feet or 10 per cent 
subject to a maximum of 4,000 
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cubic feet. The addition may take 
the form of an extension to the 
house itself or it may consist of a 
garage, etc. detached from the 
house but within the curtilage; in 
either case the building must not 
exceed the height of the house nor 
project in front of the house. The 
householder may also erect other 
small structures required for the 
enjoyment of the house provided 
the height does not exceed 12 ft if 
it has a ridged roof, or 10 ft in other 
cases—the requirement that each 
individual building must not ex- 
ceed 1,000 cubic feet has been 


dropped. 


. Industrialists will now be free 


to make any minor extensions to 
their premises so long as the ex- 
ternal appearance is not greatly 
altered. The maximum extension 
permitted is 10 per cent of the 
original cube with a limit of 
5,000 square feet. This relaxation 
of control does not apply in any 
case where it would be necessary 
to obtain a Board of Trade certi- 
ficate. 


. There has been a slight relaxation 


in the control over the reconstruc- 
tion of war damaged buildings. 
Previously, these could be re- 
erected without planning per- 
mission provided the cubic con- 
tent was not increased, and there 
was no material change in ex- 
ternal appearance. The second of 
these limitations has now been 
dropped, although changes in the 
external appearance will still be 
subject to approval. The differ- 
ence seems to be that where 
the building owner applies for per- 
mission to vary the external ap- 
pearance, that is the only matter 
the authority are to consider. They 
are not, apparently, to refuse 
planning permission on any other 
grounds. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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PERSONS 


NONE 


PLACES 








RIBA Town Planning Distinction 

The Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have conferred 
the RIBA Distinction in Town Plan- 
ning upon Mr Thomas E. North, 
FRIBA, Borough Architect and Plan- 
ning Officer of the County Borough 
of West Ham, for his outstanding ser- 
vices to town planning in the recon- 
struction of this heavily war-damaged 
borough. 


Ring Road Plan abandoned 

The abandonment of the project 
for an “‘A”’ ring road to relieve traffic 
congestion in inner London was 
announced on 2 May. The Minister 
of Town and Country Planning 
stated that other plans for road 
improvements in London would be 
studied by the Minister of Transport 
in consultation with himself and the 
London County Council. 


Future of the Broads 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has agreed to the setting up 
of a Broads Joint Advisory Planning 
Committee to facilitate establish- 
ment of this area as a National Park. 
Represented on the Broads Joint 
Committee will be the East Suffolk 
and Norfolk County Councils, Nor- 
wich City Council, Great Yarmouth 
Town Council, and other interested 


bodies. 


Ministry of Health Housing Medal 
Medals to be awarded each year by 
the Minister of Health for the best 
designed local authority housing 
estates in each of the eleven housing 
regions in England and Wales have 
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been struck in bronze at the Royal 
Mint. The medal is intended to 
recognize the merit of the design of 
the estate and each award will be 
made individually to the architect or 
designer, who will also receive a 
diploma signed by the Minister. A 
separate diploma will be presented to 
the local authority. 


Birthday Honours 

We congratulate Mr Lewis Silkin 
on his elevation to the peerage, 
which restores to the political scene a 
man of outstanding ability and driv- 
ing force. It is to the advantage of 
planning that he will be in a position 
to take part in future debates on the 
important laws for which he was 
responsible as Minister from 1945 to 
1950. 

Congratulations also to Mr F. W. 
Dalley, a member of the executive of 
TCPA, who becomes a CBE; to 
Mr W. H. Godfrey, Director of the 
National Buildings Record (CBE); 
to Mr W. J. Reynolds, deputy 
Accountant-General of the MTCP 
(CBE), and to Mr B. Bell, county 
planning officer for Kesteven, Lincs. 


(OBE). 


Yale’s City Planning Course 
A new course in city planning, 


leading to the degree of Master of | 


City Planning, has been established 
in Yale University’s Department of 
Architecture. The new course will 
begin in September and will require 
two years of study. It will be on a 
graduate level and will be open to a 
limited number of students who al- 
ready hold a professional degree in a 
related field. 


Cwmbran Appointment 

Messrs Minoprio and Spencely, 
FFRIBA, AAMTPI and P. W. 
Macfarlane, FRICS, MTPI, have 
been appointed planning consultants 
to the Cwmbran New Town De- 
velopment Corporation, Mon. 
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“~DOOK 4 


REVIEWS 














PLANNING YOUR HOME FOR TO- 
MORROW.By MorrisonHendry, FRIBA. 
Faber and Faber. 18s. 


Here is a book to study and discuss 
for a year or two while waiting for a 
building permit. The author, who 
specializes in designing smallish 
houses for individual families, has the 
sound idea that for satisfactory results 
a clear-minded client is as necessary 
as a competent architect. So he sets 
out in a straightforward way all the 
practical issues that could affect the 
choices of the prospective house- 
owner as to the siting, designing, 
costing, and equipment of a “‘middle- 
class’ house. Beginning with the 
choice of district and the desirability 
of employing an architect (con- 
vincingly argued), he goes on to dis- 
cuss types and styles in relation to 
setting, deals with the rooms one by 
one, and then puts up a number of 
sample plans which are criticized and 
amended in detail. After going into 
such matters as heating, fittings, and 
labour-saving, he ends with a short 
chapter on garden layout. The book 
being primarily for the layman, 
constructional matters are not dis- 
cussed except in so far as they affect 
the choices of the intending owner. 

To the town-planner the book is at 
the moment useful as a reminder of a 
type of land-user who must become 
more in evidence as building con- 
trols are eased off. The author is very 
cordial to town planning; what he 
says about it tends to put the pros- 
pective owner-occupier on the side of 
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zoning and even of development right 
control. It is worth while, however, 
to note his assumptions as to the size 
and character of plots his clients will 
prefer—because these are based on 
experience. He advises them not to 
take large plots in these days of high 
gardening costs; but his idea of a very 
small plot is one of a third to a 
quarter of an acre. It is significant, 
too, that all his examples are of 
detached houses. Whether his sort of 
clients represent one-fifth of the 
housing demand, or one-tenth, or 
less, is a matter of guessing. There can 
be no doubt that they are the spear- 
head of the standard of housing en- 
tertained as the ideal by the vast 
majority. In our society, where 
extremes of income are narrowing, 
this ideal pulls against very real 
economic limitations; and it is likely 
that Mr Hendry has not fully realized 
that the maidless house must be the 
future norm even for the most house- 
proud. But if the ordinary family in 
this country were presented with the 
£600 subsidy available to housing 
authorities, and allowed to allocate 
this and their rental capacity to the 
sort of dwelling they would themselves 
prefer, the result would be nearer to 
Mr Hendry’s types than to the pre- 
vailing council house types in long 
terraces. A compromise nearer to 
Mr Hendry’s implied standard would 
retain many people in mixed resi- 
dential developments who as things 
are will fly for distinctively “‘middle- 
class” districts simply because these 
reflect more fully the normal house- 
occupier’s desires. F. J. 0. 


STATISTICS FOR ECONOMISTS. By 
R. G. D. Allen, OBE, MA, DSc, Pro- 
Sessor of Statistics in the University of 
London. Hutchinson’s University Library. 
75. 6d. 

We are all statisticians nowadays. 
We all have a nodding acquaintance 
with the old cost of living index num- 
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ber and its successor, the interim 
index of retail prices, even if we are 
not very sure about the actual content 
of these measures of movements in re- 
tail prices. No large-scale activity, 
whether concerned with day-to-day 
administration or with long-term 
staff work—known in these days as 
“‘planning’—can do without statis- 
tics. All concerned with high-level ad- 
ministration and the formation of 
long-term policy must be apprecia- 
tive, to say no more, of the statistical 
measurements by which proposals for 
action in the larger contexts must be 
justified and buttressed. And herein 
lies a danger. Figures, by their ap- 
pearance of precision, are apt to 
exercise a mesmeric effect on even the 
most cautious administrators. 
Reasoning from numerical bases is, 
of course, no different from other 
forms of reasoning, and there is a 
grave risk of the administrator being 
misled by figures, especially when 
they are styled “‘statistics’”’, unless he 
is familiar—if only in a general way— 
with statistical methods and _ tech- 
niques, and especially with their in- 
herent limitations. It is, therefore, of 
some importance that a statistical 
authority of Professor Allen’s stand- 
ing should have produced an elemen- 
tary work which, though ostensibly 
addressed to economists, deserves the 
attention ofa wider circle of statistical 
consumers. 

It is always well for the non- 
specialist to know how far his untu- 
tored commonsense and any “‘figure- 
mindedness” he may possess will 
safely take him. Merely to read Pro- 
fessor Allen’s first chapter on ‘The 
Raw Material” will bring home the 
need to be absolutely clear about the 
definition of what is being measured 
in statistical terms. Duly warned by 
this chapter, many outside the sta- 
tistico-economic field will be assisted 
by the bird’s-eye view of the sources of 
published statistics which follows. 
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There is a chapter on index numbers 
which should be compulsory reading 
for those in all fields of activity whose 
fate it is to affect to use these derived 
statistical measures with fluency and 
authority. After all, one should not 
use index numbers of prices with such 
important implications in, say, wage 
negotiations, without a’ fairly sound 
knowledge of how they are arrived at, 
and of such limitations as may attach 
to them when they purport to express 
universal economic truth. 

The coming of the Gallup Poll, and 
its more respectable successor the 
social survey, has brought to a wider 
public an inkling of the process of 
“sampling”. Those who wish to 
understand something of the basic 
principles of the sampling method 
can do so, without too great a demand 
on their elementary mathematics, by 
a careful reading of Professor Allen’s 
chapter on this subject. This is only 
one aspect of the “‘significance”’ to be 
attached to averages based on de- 
nominators of tenuous dimensions. 
Here again is a warning to be cau- 
tious in the interpretation of that old 
friend, the arithmetical average. Most 
readers should also find his treatment 
of correlation and the analysis of time 
series readily comprehensible. 

A series of ‘Illustrative Tables” is 
appended to the book to provide 
examples in the practice and applica- 
tion of the statistical methods de- 
veloped in the book. 

The chief value of such a work to 
the non-statistician is, perhaps, in the 
warning it should convey that arith- 
metical commonsense may not be 
enough. Having read the book, he 
should know when to leave off and 
call in the help of the trained 
statistician. 

F. A. A. M. 


THE PASSIONATE ANGLER. By Mau- 
rice Wiggin. Sylvan Press. 125. 6d. 


The title of this book is its author. 
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To a Banker’s Credii... 


The construction of inland waterways greatly contributed to 
the success of the Industrial Revolution. Among the Com- 
missioners appointed in 1768 to examine the financial aspect of 
canal development was a banker: Sampson Lloyd, one of the 
founders of Lloyds Bank. 

It is no coincidence that today those who have constructive 
plans for the development of commercial and _ industrial 
projects which can perform a useful public service turn to 


Lloyds Bank for guidance and financial support. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Therefore, as is usual with people who 
are soaked in their subjects, he writes 
with authority and is easy to read. In 
fact, he is so passionate about angling 
that he himself is as securely caught 
at the rod end of his tackle as his 
fish is at the other end. He began his 
fishing at a very early: age, in a 
bucket, with a cane, some cotton, and 
a bent pin. There was no fish in the 
bucket but this did not matter! Since 
this early beginning he has fished 
more purposefully in many English 
counties from the canals of the Mid- 
lands to a tiny southern chalk stream. 

Maurice Wiggin now lives in 
London and gives a chapter to the 
unfortunate town angler who 
scratches and salvages his bit of 
fishing from the urban monotony of 
his days, spending, or wasting rather, 
two or three hours of the world’s 
least rewarding form of travel— 
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surburban bussing and trammif 
and training. As he so rightly says, 
is a wicked and tiring waste. 

The book is charmingly illustrate 
with scraperboard drawings by Jok 
Pezare, who is also an angler. It 
be enjoyed by all who have a noddin 
acquaintance with fishing and 
means country-dwellers and country 
lovers. 

LEONARD EVANS | 


OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD 


In connection with the review 
this handbook in our June issue 
have been asked by the Natio 
Federation of Community Associ 
tions to point out that a footnote @i 
page 28 states that no new buildin 
can be undertaken at present. 
figure of £5,000 is now considered § 
represent a major community cent 
scheme. 


C orrespondence: Outdoor Advertising i 


You have done a very valuable 
public service in publishing Mr 
C. R. Casson’s views on the control of 
outdoor commercial advertisements. 
My sympathies have always been 
with those who advocate a reasonable 
measure of statutory contro]. When 
Mr Casson suggests that the bright 
ideas and embellishments of his 
fellow Puffmongers, Town Boosters, 
and Land Boomers spread over the 
“Good old English Landscape”’ may 
come to be accepted as part of the 
English scene, I am more than ever 
convinced of the necessity for apply- 
ing the law with zeal and vigour. 

There must be many like myself 
who are proud to know that we have 
some unsmirched villages in the 
Cotswolds, and I was delighted to 
see the plan of the Cheltenham Rural 
District Council’s Festival of Britain 
Housing Scheme at Stanton, which 
is to be carried out in the best 


traditions of Cotswold architecturé 
May it never be befouled by tht 
enamelled signs so dear to 
Casson’s heart! 
There are, of course, people whe 
seem to have been given a specia 
immunity against visual beauty. Bu 
don’t let us earn the reproach as@ 
nation. I am mindful of a certail 
viewpoint on the Continent whett 
state boundaries meet. It was com 
sidered necessary to erect notices 
each in three or four different langue 
ages, not to light fires, throw missiles, 
scatter litter, etc. The ‘‘Leave No 
Litter’’ notice was in English only 
Such is our reputation abroad! And 
pace Mr Casson—it is nothing to be 
proud of. ; 


Yours truly, 
H. G. GRIFFIN, | 


Secretary, Council for the Preservation | 
Rural England. 








